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of the world."   Melville was never to know any such repose
and happiness.

Within the sanctities of the Red House, and among the soli-
tudes of the surrounding country, Hawthorne enjoyed all the
companionship he desired.    In 1842, Mrs.  Hawthorne had
written to her mother: "Mr. Hawthorne's abomination of visit-
ing still holds strong, be it to see no matter what angel;" and
in 1850, Hawthorne was no more eager for alliances even
with celestials.    Not, indeed, that he was indifferent to his
fellowmen.:. that, his literary vocation would not permit.    In
"Sights from a Steeple he states: "The most desirable mode of
existence might be that of a spiritualised Paul Pry, hovering
invisible round men and women, witnessing their deeds, search-
ing into their hearts, borrowing brightness from their felicity,
and shade from their sorrow, and retaining no emotion pecu-
liar to himself."   Hawthorne's son writes: "Now Hawthorne,
both by nature and by training, was of a disposition to throw
himself imaginatively into the shoes  (as the phrase is)  of
whatever person happened to his companion.    For the time
being, he would seem to take; their point of view and to
speak their language; it was the result partly of a subtle sym-
pathy and partly of a cold intellectual insight, which led him
half consciously to reflect what he so clearly perceived.   Thus,
if he chatted with a group of rude sea-captains in the smoking-
room of Mrs. Blodgett's boarding-house, or joined a knot of
boon companions in a Boston bar-room, or talked metaphysics
with Herman Melville on the hills of Berkshire, he would aim
to appear in each instance a man like as they were; he would
have the air of being interested in their interests and viewing
life by their standards.    Of course, this was only apparent;
the real man stood aloof and observant"    "Seeing his con-
genial aspect towards their little round of habits and beliefs,
they would leap to the conclusion that he was no more and
no less than one of themselves; whereas they formed but a
tiny arc in the great circle of his comprehension."   Yet even
when not in the role of unimpassioned spectator, Hawthorne
was noi the man to sit in pharisaical judgment upon his fel-
lows.   In Fanctfs Show-Box he wrote: "Man must not dis-    ji
